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EARLY NATURALISTS. 

The Early Naturalists. Their Lives and Work 
(1530-1789). By Dr. L. C. Miall, F.R.S. 
Pp. xi + 396. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1912.) Price 10s. net. 

N this account of the naturalists who worked 
and wrote during the period between the com¬ 
mencement of the Protestant Reformation and 
that of the French Revolution, Prof. Miall has 
placed under a considerable obligation those who 
are interested in the advancement of natural know¬ 
ledge. The period to which the work is in the 
main limited constitutes perhaps as natural an 
epoch as may be found in human history. Whether 
the period be natural or not, the charming- 
introductory sketch of “Natural History down 
to the Sixteenth Century ” fully justifies the selec¬ 
tion of the date at which the author's account of 
scientific progress formally opens, while the closing 
date adopted is at least convenient. But the work 
is one that could only have been written with 
unusually full knowledge of the scientific happen¬ 
ings since the date of Buffon’s death, and it is 
owing to the possession of this knowledge that 
the author has been able to assess so authorita¬ 
tively as he does the extent and the value of the 
permanent additions to biological truth which 
marked the period he passes under review. 

The work, in the main, deals, as its title implies, 
with the lives and the labours of the naturalists 
who flourished during the period in question. In 
his treatment of the subject Professor Miall strikes 
a happy mean between the methods of the skilled 
biographer and of the formal historian of human 
progress. As a result, he succeeds in enabling 
the reader to acquire a clear conception not only 
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of what was accomplished during the period, but 
of the character of those by whom the work was 
done and of the intellectual atmosphere in which 
they lived. To the personal interest thus aroused 
is largely due the force of the incisive estimates 
provided by the author of men like Clusius and 
Belon, Ray and Leeuwenhoek, Reaumur and 
Buffon, to mention only a few of the worthies 
whose lives are discussed. Even in those rare in¬ 
stances in which the reader may feel inclined to 
differ from Prof. Miall, it will be admitted that his 
estimates are the result of complete knowledge and 
judicial thought; any disinclination to accept the 
verdicts depends not on the facts, but on the 
point of view from which these facts are regarded. 

There is, however, a certain want of unity in 
the work. In addition to the accounts of in¬ 
dividual naturalists which we conclude from the 
title to be its main subject, the book contains a 
series of essays of a different type, each of them 
as self-contained as the character-sketches of 
which the work is principally composed. One of 
these, already alluded to, aptly serves as an intro¬ 
duction to these sketches. Another, on “ The 
Natural History of Distant Lands,” is inter¬ 
polated between the accounts of the earlier Con¬ 
tinental and the earlier English naturalists, but 
scarcely serves as a connecting link between the 
one group and the other. This essay is, however, 
so interesting in itself that one welcomes it as 
a digression, which at least does not carry us 
beyond the later limit of the period discussed, and 
may be excused for taking us back further than 
its earlier one. 

Two similar essays, equally self-contained, on 
“The Investigation of the Puss Moth,” and on 
“ Early Studies of the Flower,” which are not 
accorded the position of distinct sections, but are 
incorporated in other sections, deviate more con- 
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siderablv from the plan of the work as a whole; 
the former brings us down to the present day, 
while the latter carries us from Theophrastus to 
the first De Candolle. Still, both essays are ger¬ 
mane to the purpose of the book, and add so 
much to its value that it would be more than un¬ 
gracious to cavil at their presence among these 
delightful and informing sketches of the “ Early 
Naturalists. ” 


THE WANDERING OF THE BRONZE AGE 
POTTERS. 

A Study of the Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and its associated Grave-goods. 
By the Hon. John Abercromby. Vol. i., pp. 
163+lxi plates. Vol. ii., pp. 128 +plates 
lxii—cx. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912.) 

Two volumes, price ^3 3 s. net. 

RCH/EGLOGI STS have long been looking 
forward to the Hon. Dr. John Abercromby’s 
monograph on Bronze Age pottery, and, as was 
to be expected, it has proved to be exhaustive and 
workmanlike. As an indication of the pains which 
the author has taken, it may be mentioned that 
there are photographs of 54 Continental beakers, 
291 British beakers, 421 food vessels, 570 cinerary 
urns, numerous photographs of other objects, 
several plates of details of ornamentation, and a 
number of valuable maps of distributions. A 
classified list of the vessels illustrated in the 
plates would save the reader a great deal of 
trouble. The purely descriptive matter is as suc¬ 
cinct as possible, though all essential informa¬ 
tion is given, and as there are full references 
the student knows where to go for further 
details. 

Not only have we data of form, ornamentation, 
and distribution, but Dr. Abercromby has sought 
to make them tell a tale by coordinating other 
finds, such as skulls, implements, beads, &c. He 
rightly endeavours to give a picture of the life 
of the people, but some of his speculations on 
their social condition and religious beliefs are too 
hypothetical, and are scarcely consistent with the 
scientific method he adopts when dealing with his 
immediate subject. His general conclusions may 
be summarised as follows. About 2000 b.c. it 
would seem that Britain was invaded by a rugged, 
enterprising people, mainly of Alpine stock, whose 
ancestors, perhaps three to four hundred years 
earlier, had lived beyond the Rhine, not very far 
north of Helvetia. They had scarcely emerged 
from the neolithic stage of culture, and perhaps 
brought no single copper or bronze knife among 
them, but not long afterwards they possessed such 
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small implements, and perhaps flat axes. Their 
wealth must have consisted in cattle, sheep, goats, 
and swine. They were also acquainted with 
cereals. They were not an inventive people, for 
they had only two forms of sepulchral pottery, 
which lasted with small variations for about 500 
years, and they never abandoned geometrical 
ornamentation. Women were buried with as much 
ceremony as men. They presumably spoke an 
Aryan language. 

The invaders probably landed on the coast of 
Kent, and in course of time some moved north 
and others west; these began to cluster on the 
Wiltshire downs, especially round what is now 
Stonehenge. About 1880 b.c. the northern branch 
crossed the Humber into East Riding, where 
they also found the earlier natives in possession. 
About this time their influence had reached 
Hibernia, in the shape of a beaker, though they 
themselves may not have crossed over so early. 
Not until about 1600 did they colonise the 
south coast of Moray Firth, and the extreme 
north was reached some time later. By 1500 b.c. 
the direct evidence of the brachycephalic in¬ 
vaders ceases. In the south their ceramic ended, 
and the skull-type was obliterated by cremation; 
but they were not exterminated. It is not unlikely 
that Stonehenge was erected about 300 years after 
the invasion. 

About 1350-1150 there was a remarkable 
development of material civilisation in south 
Britain, new forms of small, often beautifully made 
cups are first met with, and there were skilful 
artificers in gold; traces of foreign influences are 
also met with. From about 1150 to 900 b.c. is 
an obscure period, with diminished material 
wealth. During the next period ( circa 900-650), 
south Britain was entered by new tribes, 
apparently refugees, who introduced a new form 
of entrenchment and new forms of pottery, some 
of which have analogies east of the Rhine, others 
about the northern base of the Pyrenees. There 
is no evidence that they spread north of the 
Thames. During the period beginning circa 900, 
the population increased, and the dead were 
interred in flat cemeteries, though barrows never 
fell entirely into disuse; the change was not due 
to foreign influence, as the contemporary pottery 
from cemeteries and barrows is identical. The 
period from 650-400 is obscure; in remote parts 
like Dorset and Ross-shire, the Bronze Age cer 
tainly lasted till about 200 b.c. 

This admirable monograph breaks new ground, 
and will long remain the standard work on the 
early Bronze Age of the British Islands. 

A. C. Haddon, 
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